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JN The Review of English Studies, January 

1945 (Oxford University Press, 6s.), the 
Monument scenes in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ are first discussed from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view, contradictions and 
omissions being explained on the hypothesis 
of a mixture of two versions. The religious 
conversion of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, is 
the subject next treated, mainly a matter of 
dates wrongly assigned. A very readable 
article on the reputation and influence of 
Dryden’s ‘ Fables’ covers the ground well; 
we can add only a few rather trivial notices. 
Gray coupled ‘ Theodore and Honoria’ with 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ as Dryden’s two 
best poems, and chose the former as a subject 
for Bentley's pencil. But Miss Seward dis- 
approved of the moral: “ It would be hard 
if one was to have one’s bowels torn out 
over a week, for ever and aye, by blood- 
lounds, for bridling coldly at an unpleasant 
and importunate suitor.” Charles Fox held 
‘The Flower and the Leaf’ an almost fault- 
less poem,” and named ‘ The Cock and the 
Fox’ as Dryden’s nearest approach to the 
easy style of Ariosto and Ovid. Sara Coler- 
idge admits that the Fables are an ideal of 
the rapid, compressed manner. Each line 
packs as much meaning as possible. But 
Dryden was deficient in tenderness, and his 
‘Palamon and Arcite ’ suffers thereby: “ He 
seems ever playing with his subject, and 
almost ready to turn the lover’s devotion, 
and the conquering Emily herself, into a 








jest.” A good note on Milton’s spaces warns 
us to rid our minds of Masson’s diagram; 
and another defends the dubious phrase 
“muing her mighty youth” in ‘ Areopagi- 
tica.” A strange bond of similarity is found 
between ‘ The Tempest ’ and ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe. And we must mention an interesting 
note on Wordsworth’s curious phrase “along 
the heart,” in which it is suggested that this 
and similar phrases come from the writer’s 
love of rivers, and his way of using flowing 
water as an image of his inner life. We 
may notice Tennyson’s similar phrase, “ As 
when a great thought strikes along the 
brain ”; and Chapman is another writer who 
very freely uses “along” for “ through,” 
e.g., “along the city,” where the area tra- 
versed is no longer than it is broad. 


HE current number of English is very 
much up to date as usual. The opening 
note on ‘ Henry V’ is a glowing eulogy of a 
recent version for the movies. Basic 
English is vigorously rejected; does not 
debased coinage always drive out the good? 
The most ambitious article tells how the 
twentieth century is “returning to Nature.” 
After an historical prologue the main subject 
is reached with Edward Carpenter. One 
form of Return is vers-librism. To D. H. 
Lawrence it meant the sex instinct, and to 
Joyce verbal psychology. Three pages of 
original verse follow. A Critical History of 
English Poetry by Grierson and Smith is 
favourably reviewed, but the allotment of 
only seven pages to all Anglo-Saxon poetry 
against twenty to Shelley is condemned. 
We have noticed this point in connexion 
with a rather surprising article advocating 
a wider study of Anglo-Saxon culture, sur- 
viving less in literature than in material 
objects, of which the stone crosses are 
specially mentioned. 


E{NGLISH Literature at the Close of the 

Middle Ages,’ by Sir. Edmund Cham- 
bers, is the second volume to appear in the 
‘Oxford History of English Literature, 
under the general editorship of Prof. F. P. 
Wilson and Prof. Bonamy Dobree. The 
subjects dealt with are: Medieval Drama: 
The Carol and Fifteenth Century Lyric; 
Popular Narrative Poetry and the Ballad: 
Malory. The book may be expected in 
September. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE FOURTEENER IN TRANSLATION. 


‘TRANSLATORS know the value of choos- 

ing a line comparable in length and 
movement with that of their original. Dry- 
den said that no adequate translation could 
be made of Homer or Virgil, because our 
heroic line, the only one possible to him, 
was too short to hold the hexameter. As we 
know, he changed his mind late in life, but 
his Virgil, for all his powers, does not hit 
the mark. Conington’s version in short 
lines, a monument of admirable skill and 
scholarship, reminds us as often of Scott as 
of Virgil; the skill tends to outshine the 
scholarship. Our six-foot line being intol- 
erably heavy in quantity, and English hexa- 








meters being impossible until some great 
poet shows how to write them seductively, 
there remains the seven-foot or fourteener. 
The fourteen syllables match with the aver- 
age fifteen of the hexameter; but English 
words being on the whole shorter than those 
of Greek and Latin, it is a little too long, 
barely ten per cent. in my experience. It 
seems however better to expand a little than 
to miss points in the original. 

As to the movement opinions differ. 
Matthew Arnold loathed it, but then he liked 
his own precious hexameters, and we may 
let the two opinions cancel out, as it were. 
Indeed Swinburne went so far as to say that 
his ear “was awful; he had none.” To 
Warton the fourteener was “an awkward, 
inharmonious, and unheroic measure im- 
posed by custom, but disgustful to modern 
ears.” But Charles Lamb found it “ capable 
of all sweetness and grandeur.” Hallam 
noticed “the spirited and rapid flow” of 
Chapman’s metre in the Iliad. R.M. Milnes 
—later Lord Houghton—George Saintsbury 
and Charles Whibley are among those who 
hold this line the best equivalent in English 
for the classical hexameter. 

So much for the critics. What do the 
translators think? The Elizabethans speak 
with no uncertain voice; Phaer’s Aeneid, 
Golding’s Ovid, and Chaprhan’s Iliad are the 
leading examples of the common practice. 
It even appears in King James’s Bible— 
“Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.” But this was 











a lightning before death. Chapman declined 
on the heroic couplet for his Odyssey, per- 
haps in deference to Jonson’s opinion; and 
so did Sandys for his Metamorphoses. War- 
ton has just told us how the fourteener 
sounded to eighteenth century ears, ringing 
with Pope’s melody. But early in the nine. 
teenth an anthology from the Greek by two 
friends of Byron, Bland and Merivale, had 
five or six pieces done in the long line, 
“Father Prout” used “a lengthened but not 
unmusical line” for an extract from Dante, 
and for Horace’s first Ode. But it was a 
real poet who restored the fourteener to its 
ancient dignity. The pity is that the diction 
of Morris’s Aeneid, to him quite natural, is 
to us just Wardour Street. 

But if we are to judge by the valuable 
‘Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Transla- 
tion,’ the fourteener cannot be said to have 
caught on. It is used in only six (I know not 
why the Introduction includes No. 29, writ- 
ten in a free line of six accents) of the 706 
pieces, and one of these dates from the six- 
teenth century. In another the sevens are 
alternated with fives, a very convenient vehi- 
cle for the elegiac couplet. Let us examine 
the others. One is a quite excellent version 
from Callimachus (No. 515); and No. 72 
gives Hesiod his due; the other two I find 
inadequate. The following is printed as 
ballad measure: 

O would I were the salt sea-wind 
And you upon the beach 
Would bare your breast and let me blow 
Until your heart I reach. (670). 
That last line is a most grievous let down. | 
would prefer : 

Oh would I were the breeze ! that you in walk- 

ing by the sea 

Might bare your bosom as I flew, and in it wel- 

come me. (A.P. 583). 
The other piece renders Leonidas’s pathetic 
lament by a mother, veri affectus plenum 
carmen, says Jacobs most truly: 


O my poor son, O Anticles, and poor me, who 
beheld 


The body I bare, the only one, amid the leap 
ing fires ! 
But eighteen years. life at the full ! and now 
in lonely eld 
I sit and think on good things gone and empty 
old desires. 
Would I might go to Hades’ house, where all i 
dark and still ! 
No joy have I of dawn, no joy to see the 
travelling sun, 
O Anticles, my poor, poor bairn, thy weird was 
woven for ill; 
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uickly and take me out of life: let this 

Wane des be done. (545). 
Taste is a tricky thing, and I cannot expect 
yniversal agreement; but I will give my 
opinion. The second and seventh lines dis- 
ase me; the fourth is a good deal padded; 
the last omits “ heal my woe ” to make room 
for the last otiose clause. My version is, I 
think, closer to the Greek, though I have 
omitted near the end a long word for 

“dead”: 

j icles ! unha I! who make my son 
oy lk penn in' the dower of youth; he was 
my only one, , 
Taken away at but eighteen, my child! I see in 


A sad old age bereft of thee. To Hades’ shadowy 
Seuld'T might go! Nor sunbeam swift nor dawn 
is sweet to me; : 
Anticles ! heal my woe, and take me out of life 

to thee. (7. 466). 
A few pieces where fourteeners might have 
been used with advantage are next to be con- 
sidered. A famous couplet of Archilochus is 
thus rendered : 
My spear wins bread, my spear wins Thracian 
To drink it, on my spearhead I recline. 
If the strong phrase, “ My bread is in the 
spear” is thus diluted, the true sense of the 
second line is tacitly repudiated by the ver- 
sion given. I cannot believe in the anti- 
climax of a literal leaning on the spear; it 
is rather that the couch on which the drinker 
lies is also the spear’s gift—three symbols 
for “board and lodging.” The omitted 
epithet of “ bread” signalizes the real thing 
not vague “ daily bread.” “ Thracian ” is a 
mean word compared with “ Ismarian,” 
which also recalls the drink divine bestowed 
by Maron the priest on Ulysses. To parti- 
cularize the spear point is—pointless. Here 
is the literal thing: 
My kneaded bread is in 

Ismarian wine 


Is in the spear: and on the spear im drinking I 
recline. 


Elsewhere Mr. J. M. Edmonds renders a 
mock epitaph on a sophist thus, reading the 
letters in pairs as iambs: 
T, H, R, A, S, Y, M, A, 
C, H, U, Ss, do make my name; 


Chalcedon gave me to the day 
And wisdom was my food and fame. 


What Mr. Edmonds does not know about 
the Greek lyric is probably not worth know- 


the spear: and my 








ing, but his versions vary greatly in value. 
He can rise to the heights, but this wretched 
thing floors him. It reads straight off into 
fourteeners : 
My name—t, H, R, A, S, Y, M, A, C, H, U, S; 
My fatherland—Chalcedon; my profession—clever- 
ness. (App. 359). 
Hugh Macnaghten gave the following ver- 
sion of another couplet: 
Flee vipers, asps, and toads, and all who see 
Laodiceans, flee ! 


Ware the mad dog, and, once more, everywhere 
Laodiceans ware ! 


Closer to the Greek, and I think neater, is 

this rendering: 

Keep clear of a viper, 

Laodicean men, 

Keep very clear of a rabid dog, and—Laodiceans 
again. 


One of Simonides’s boutades is thus given 
in the Oxford Book: 


After much eating, drinking, speaking ill 
Of others, here Timocreon lies still. (222). 


That has lost all the punch of the original. 
It has also taken the words out of Timo- 
creon’s own mouth, and suppressed his 
birthplace. I do not consider mine an ideal 
version, but I think it has some punch: 
Gallons I drank, bushels I ate, abuse in waggon- 
loads 
I poured on men, but now lie here, Timocreon of 
Rhodes. (7, 348). 


The anonymous companion piece goes more 
easily: 
Little I drank, little I ate, and seldom was I 
well ; 
I am dead at last. 
hell. (7, 349). 


Two more questions of taste, and I have 
done with criticism. An exquisite pastoral 
scene of Plato is thus translated: 
Silence, Dryads’ lofty keep; 
Rocky fountains, hush your spraying: 
Hush your babble, bleating sheep, 
Pan is playing, Pan is playing, 
O’er the clustered reed-pipe see 
How his mellow lips are glancing: 
Nymphs of fountain, nymphs of tree, 
Foot it round him, dancing, dancing. (449). 


I find no suavity in these trochees. And is 
spray a noisy thing that it should be silenced? 
How do lips glance? The reeds as arranged 
in the pan-pipes are not my notion of a 
cluster. And the verb in the last line might 
be taken for an imperative, though not so 
meant. Here is my attempt: 


an asp, a toad, and 


The lot of you may go to 
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Still be the Dryads’ green-robed cliff, and silent 


from the steep : ; 

Be the voice of brooks and the mingled bleating 
of careful mother sheep; | : 

For Pan himself is playing his pipes, pipes of a 
lovely. tone, ae 

Running a limber lip along the reeds he has joined 
in one; 

While around and about with vigorous feet they 
dance to his melody, 

Nymphs of the water-spring, and nymphs of the 
holy greenwood tree. (8, 823). 


Philodemus’s charming lines on the Lover’s 
Moon have this version: 


Shine out, O horned Moon, O festal nights’ be- 
friender ; ; ; 
Shine through the latticed windows with thy silver 


ight , : 
My golden fair illume, gaze forth in all thy splen- 
dour ,— 
Immortal eyes are free to look on love’s de- 
light :— 
Thy conscious heart, I know, is kind to us and 
tender,— f ; 
Endymion, O Selene, set thy heart’s flame alight. 
(589). 


The six-foot lines do not seem to flow 

freely. Though not orthodox Alexandrines, 

yet the wounded snakes, as Mr. Tillotson 

observes, “ fall heavily stricken somewhere 

about the middle joint.” For the seductive 

sinuosity of the Greek metre we are given 

cramped and graceless lines; and some may 

object to a triple identic rhyme. Endymion 

should come last, as thus: 

Lover of midnight festivals, two-horned, the Queen 
of Night. ; 

Shine, lady, shine, through windows wide throwing 
thy lovely light ! aig 

With silvery sheen illuminate golden Callistion ; 

We will not grudge an immortal sight of the deeds 
by lovers done, 

A blessing you bring to her and to me, I know it, 
lady Moon; 

Was not your own soul all 
Endymion ? (5. 123) 


on fire once for 


Of Plato’s alluring couplet to the star-gazer 
I have seen fourteen printed versions, and 








that given in the Oxford Book is quite pretty, | 


though Hugh Macnaghten would have 
objected to “myriad” for “many.” If I 
add a fifteenth, it is meant to illustrate my 
thesis : 


Stars dost thou gaze upon, my Star? If only I 
_might be 

The a at with all my many eyes to look on 
thee. 


I will end with Horace’s renowned epilogue, 
one of the few Odes I would venture to 
attempt: 





I have upreared a monument more durable than 


brass, 

Which not the high-piled Pyramids in regal pomp 
surpass, 

Nor eating rains and tyrannous north wind can 
overthrow, 

Nor years in their unnumbered course and flight 
of time lay low. 

I am not wholly due to death and there is much 
of me 

That shall escape a funeral. To all posterity 

New praise and greater shall be mine. While with 
the silent Maid 

The Pontifex ascends the Capitol, I shall be said 

First to have played Italian airs on Aeolic instru- 


ment, 
Where Aufidus roars violent, where Daunus water- 
_ Seant 
Reigned over rustics, powerful now, once insig- 
nificant. 


Assume, Melpomene, the pride that 
service done, 
And bind my temples graciously with Delphi's 


laurel crown. 


suits with 


GEORGE G. LOANE. 
Woodthorpe, Thrupp, nr. Stroud, Glos. 


YEATS AND HOPKINS. 


“ FIFTY-odd years ago,” Yeats records in 

the introduction to his ‘Oxford Book 
of. Modern Verse,’ 1936, “I met [Gerard 
Hopkins] in my father’s studio on different 
occasions, but remember almost nothing. 
A boy of seventeen, Walt Whitman in his 
pocket, had little interest in a querulous, 
sensitive scholar.” On his part, Hopkins, 
then Professor of Greek at Dublin Uni- 
versity, was interested in Yeats before they 
met. In a letter of 7 Nov. 1886, from 
Dublin, he told Coventry Patmore: “ there 
is a young Mr. Yeats who has written ina 
Trinity College publication some striking 
verses ...I1 called on his .. . father by 
desire lately: he is a painter; and with some 
emphasis of manner he presented me with 
*Mosada: a Dramatic Poem’ by W. B. 
Yeats, with a portrait of the author by J. B. 
Yeats, himself; the young man having finely 


| cut intellectual features and his father being 


a fine draughtsman. For a young man’s 
pamphlet this was something too much; but 
you will understand a father’s feeling. Now 


| this ‘ Mosada’ I cannot think highly of, but 


I was happily not required then to praise 
what presumably I had not then read, and 
I had read and could praise another piece. 
It was a strained and unworkable allegory 


| about a young man and a sphinx on a rock 
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in the sea . . ., but still containing fine lines 
and vivid imagery.”’! 

*‘Mosada’ had been reprinted from The 
Dublin University Review for June 1886. 
The allegorical poem referred to is doubtless 
the play, ‘ The Island of Statues,’ published 
in the same Review for April, May, June, 
and-July 1885. No later comment of 
Hopkins on Yeats has been made public.’ 

Apparently Yeats did not read Hopkins’s 
poems until the spring of 1935, when he 
began to select pieces for ‘ The Oxford Book 
of Modern Verse.’ Seven of Hopkins’s were 
included. The effect of reading Hopkins 
was to stir him to imitation. On 16 Decem- 
ber he tells Lady Gerald Wellesley:3 “I 
work in my bed till noon at a verse play, 
though it is as yet but prose scenario... 
I think of writing for the first time in sprung 
verse (four stresses) with a certain amount of 
thyme.” By 21 December, however, he is 
doubtful: “I am writing in short lines but 
think that I shall not use ‘ sprung verse ’— 
now that I am close to it I dislike the con- 
stant uncertainty as to where the accent falls; 
jt seems to make the verse vague and weak. 
I like a strong driving force. If there should 
be a subtle hesitating rhythm I can make it. 
I do not want it as part of the metrical 
scheme. I shall write ‘sprung verse’ only 
if I find it comes spontaneously—if a foot 
of four syllables seems natural I shall know 
I am in for it.” The play is ‘ The Herne’s 
Egg,’,which was published in 1938. Sprung 
thythm occurs in it: 

Look, look, she takes 
An egg out of the basket. 
My white hen laid it, 
My favourite white hen; 
and 
Men must come out of the gate 
_ with a great basket between them: 
again 
The Great Herne himself 
And he in a red rage. 


Section XVII of the introduction to ‘ The 


1 Letters, edited by Abbott, III, 225-6. 

2 A letter from Katharine Tynan to Hopkins on 
6 Nov. 1886 (about the date of his letter to Pat- 
more, quoted above) contains the remark, “‘I won- 
der how you and Mr. Yeats finished the discussion 
on finish or non-finish” (Hopkins, Letters, I, 245 
n.l), but in spite of the index reference “ W. B. 
Yeais,” J. B. Yeats is probably meant. He painted 
Miss Tynan in the following year. 

3 ‘Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to 


Dovothy Wellesley,’ edited by Dorothy Wellesley, 








Oxford Book of Modern Verse’ opens: “I 


read Gerard Hopkins with great difficulty, 
I cannot keep my attention fixed for more 
than a few minutes; I suspect a bias born 
when I began to think. He is typical of his 


generation where most opposed to mine. 


His meaning is like some faint sound that 


strains the ear, comes out of words, passes 


to and fro between them, goes back into 
words, his manner a last development of 
poetical diction. My generation began that 


search for hard positive subject-matter, still 
a predominant purpose.” Yeats goes on to 
explain sprung verse, adding: “this stoppage 
and sudden onrush of syllables were to 


[Hopkins] a necessary expression of his 


slight constant excitement,” and repeating: 


“ The defect or limitation of ‘ sprung verse,’ 


especially in five-stress lines, is that it may 


not be certain at a first glance where the 


stress falls.” 


Yeats’s second-last play, ‘Purgatory,’ 
however, is largely in sprung verse. It 
begins : 


Half-door, hall-door, 

Hither and thither day and night, 
Hill or hollow, shouldering this pack, 
Hearing you talk. 


It ends: 


Hoof-beats ! Dear God, 
How quickly it returns—beat—beat ! 
Her mind cannot hold up that dream. 
Twice a murderer and all for nothing, 
And she must animate that dead night 
Not once but many times ! 
O God! 

Release my mother’s soul from its dream ! 
Mankind can do no more. Appease 
The ma of the living and the remorse of the 

ead. 


This suggests the verse of ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ the choruses of which Yeats, 
with Hopkins, recognised to be in sprung 
rhythm; lines of which Yeats confessed that 
he had to read “several lines before I am 
certain” of the rhythm. 

In Yeats’s later poems there are distinct 
marks of sprung rhythm, e.g.: 

Here at life’s end 

Neither loose imagination, 

Nor the mill of the mind 

Consuming its rag and bone, 

Can make the truth known (* An Acre of Grass.’), 
and 


Seventy years have I lived, 
Seventy years man and boy, 
(Imitated from the Japanese ”’). 
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and in ‘Sweet Dancer,’ ‘News for the 
Delphic Oracle’ and *‘ Those Images.’ 

‘Sweet Dancer’ has, too, a suggestion of 
Hopkins’s compounds and internal rhymes 
in 

On the leaf-sown, new-mown, smooth 
Grass-plot of the garden. 

Thus, towards the end of his life, Yeats 
submits to what he said was a “ fashion,” 
and, largely abandoning syllabic verse, takes 
freely to sprung rhythm. 


R. G. HowartTH. 
University of Sydney. 


PRESTER JOHN. 
SOURCES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(See ante p. 178.) 


AMONG recent studies of the subject may 
be mentioned: L. Olschki “Il Prete 
Gianni” in Storia Letteraria delle Scoperte 
Geografiche, Florence, 1937, p. 194, and the 
same writer’s article in Hist. Zeitschrift, 144 
(1931), p. 1. Ch. V. Langlois, La Vie en 
France au Moyen-Age, vol. iii (“La Con- 
naissance de la Nature et du Monde”), p. 
44, “ Les Merveilles du Prétre Jean.” 
References to Mandeville are to the edi- 
tion by A. W. Pollard in Macmillan’s 
Library of English Classics, 1900. Sir 
George Warner’s magnificent edition, Rox- 


burghe Club, 1889, has been most useful. | 


See also the edition by P. Hamelius, Early 
Eng. Text Society, No. 153, 1919, 1923. 

References to Bovenschen are to “ Unter- 
suchungen iiber Johann v. Mandeville und 
die Quellen seiner Reisebeschreibung,” by A. 
Bovenschen, in Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft 
fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, Bd. 23, Heft 3 and 
4, Berlin, 1888. The Alexander legends will 
be found in the Greek history falsely attri- 
buted to his friend and companion, Callis- 
thenes—Pseudo-Callisthenes, ed. 
1846. No English translation is known to 
me, but there is a German translation in vol. 
li, Of Alexander, Gedicht des 12**° J. H. vom 
Pfaffen Lamprecht, by H. Weismann, 1850. 
The Latin version is given by Miiller at the 
foot of the Greek text. 


After a pompous opening, in which 


extent of his dominion, which includes the 
Three Indias beyond further India, where 





Miiller, | 





rests the body of the blessed Apostle Tho- 
mas, through the desert to the rising of the 
sun and back towards the going down 
thereof to Babylon and the Tower of Babel, 
the Letter goes into details concerning mar- 
vels and wonders, commencing with strange 
creatures. 

Leaving aside such monsters as metha- 
gallinarii, cametheternis, and thinsiretae, we 
come (14) to white and red lions and (inter- 
polation D) to wild pigs as large as oxen, 
having teeth a cubit long, wild dogs as large 
as horses, horned men, one-eyed men, men 
without heads, having mouths and eyes in 
their breasts, men with twelve feet and six 
arms, twelve hands, four heads and in each 
head two mouths and three eyes, bearded 
women with bald heads, pigmies, dog-headed 
men, giants and of course the phoenix—all 
the monsters and strange creatures beloved 
of medieval artists. Representatives of this 
distressing family can be studied in the Here- 
ford Map and in ‘ The Marvels of the East,’ 
ed. by M. R. James, Roxburghe Club, 1929 
See also G. C. Druce, “Some abnormal com- 
posite human forms in Eng. Church Archi- 
tecture,” Arch. Journal, \xxii, 1915, with illus- 
trations; Mandeville, 133 and passim and 
generally Bovenschen, 282, 290, 292 f. 

Interpolation D also introduces us to gold- 
digging ants, bigger than dogs, having six 
feet and wings, and tusks greater than wild 
boars, with which they slew men and other 
animals. These ants were encountered by 
Alexander (Pseudo-Callisthenes, ii, 29). They 
burrowed underground and brought up the 
gold by night, but remained above ground 
by day, sleeping and eating. The inhabi- 
tants of the countryside were forced to live 
in fortified places for fear of the ants and to 
sow and reap by night, but by day they 
carried off the gold on camels and trans 
ferred it to Prester John’s treasuries. Mande- 
ville (198) puts the scene in Ceylon and goes 
into details. He adds that the gold was col- 
lected by subtlety. The people took mareswith 
young foals, loaded the mares with empty 
vessels, and drove them out to pasture. The 
busy ants did not object to animals pasturing 
among them, but could not abide to see 
vessels empty, so they filled the vessels with 
gold, whereupon the people put forth the 


| foals and made them neigh and the dams 
Prester John extols his magnificence and the | 


galloped home. The story is as old as 


| Herodotus (iii, 102-5) and the whole subject 
| has been studied in an article by G. C. 
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Druce in the Antiquaries Journal, October 
1923, with illustrations. The ants are shown, 
not very successfully, in the Hereford Map, 
and it is a pity that we have no picture of 
the ant “magnitudine canis mediocris, 
animal mordax et saevum”’ brought by a 
Persian ambassador to Constantinople in 
1559 (Busbecq. Ep. Turc. 4). That ants dug 
up gold is a genuine Indian story. Wilson, 
Ariana, 135-6. 

Interpolation C now brings us to a very 
popular story—Gog and Magog and the 
unclean nations shut up by Alexander be- 
hind the Caspian Mountains. The story is 
found in Pseudo-Callisthenes (iii, 29), as well 
as in later Alexandrine romances (references 
in Bovenschen, 300). In time the Ten Tribes 
were added to the cannibal nations of Gog 
and Magog. The Hereford Map shows 
them neatly tucked away behind a wall with 
four towers. The Letter adds that on 
account of their abominations God will not 
bring them to judgment, but will send 
down fire from heaven to consume them. 
Then comes a characteristic touch. It was 
Prester John’s pleasure to let them out and 
lead them against his enemies whom they 
devoured until neither beast nor man 
remained. Afterwards they were driven 
back to captivity. It was said that the Em- 
peror Heraclius also released the enclosed 
people to fight against the Persians, but they 
brought him no luck. The army was defeated 
and the Emperor died of grief. Otto of 
Freising, v, 9; Godfrey of Viterbo Pantheon, 
16. On the whole subject see * Alexander’s 
Gate, by A. R. Anderson, Med. Academy 
of America, Monograph 5, Camb. Mass. 
1932, 

The Letter continues (22) with a descrip- 
tion of the precious stones brought down by 
the Indus, which flowed from Paradise and 
spread out its arms through the whole pro- 
vince. Here (23) grew a plant called assidios 
Which drove out unclean spirits, and 24 
brings us to the pepper forests at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus. These woods were full of 
two-headed serpents and when the pepper 
Was ripe the woods were set on fire and the 
serpents roasted alive. The carcases were 

gathered into heaps while the pepper 
was dried and collected. This very popular 
story comes probably from Isidore, Etym. 
Xvi, 8, 8. See also Vincent of Beauvais, 
Spec. Nat. xx, 13 and Spec. Hist. iv, 58. 
Mandeville (p. 113), who lifts the story from 





Odoric, or from the Letter or both, remarks 
very shrewdly, that if the serpents were 
burnt the pepper would be burnt as well, but 
the point seems to have escaped other 
writers. See also Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 8, 
but there is no mention of serpents in the 
Alexander story. 

Rising in Mt. Olympus and scarcely three 
days’ journey from Paradise was a fountain 
of youth (27) which changed its savour every 
hour. Anyone who tasted of it thrice, fast- 
ing, would suffer no infirmity and be like a 
man of 32 years from that day forth. There- 
abouts were stones called midriosi which 
restored a man’s sight, rendered him invisi- 
ble, drove out hate and repelled jealousy. 
It may be noted here that Prester John is 
said to have sent to the Emperor Frederick I 
(Barbarossa)—in some versions to Frederick 
II (Stupor Mundi)—three magic stones, the 
first, sky-blue, endowed the wearer with the 
strength of three men and protected him 
against wounds, the second, which was red, 
enabled the wearer to live under water for 
a year, and the third, which was of gold 
colour, rendered the wearer invisible. It 
was while wearing the third stone that the 
Emperor suddenly disappeared from view. 
H. F. Massmann “ Kaiser Friedrich in Kiff- 
hauser,” Vortrag . .. Berlin. Gesellschaft 
fiir deutsche Sprache (1850), 12, 13; Zarncke, 
1, 1005 (179). 

Interpolation E introduces us to a people 
living on an island who subsisted entirely 
on manna which tasted in their mouths just 
as it tasted to the Children of Israel. They 
had no envy or hate, but lived peaceably for 
500 years without quarrelling or going to 
law. (This recalls the Hyperboreans who 
are shown on the Hereford Map—see Pliny 
iv, 90; Solinus 16, 2; Mela iii, 5.) When the 
Hyperboreans were tired of life they threw 
themselves off a rock, but the happy people 
of the Letter renewed their life every 100 
years by drinking at a fountain. After 500 
years they died, but instead of being buried 
they were propped up against trees (see V. 
de Beauvais, Spec. Hist. ii, 87, and Liebrecht 
Gerv. von Tilbury, p. 84) where they re- 
mained as in life. But at the time of Anti- 
Christ, that the divine word might be ful- 
filled, the earth would open and swallow 
them up, after which they would come to 
judgment. 

Interpolation E continues with a strong- 
hold of dragons at the world’s end. The 
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dragon-masters tamed them by incantations 
and drugs, bridling and saddling them like 
colts, calling them by their names and riding 
them where they listed. The Indian princes 
liked to have dragons at their wedding feasts, 
and the dragon-masters were busy people, 
for in addition to taming and supplying 
Prester John with one hundred well-behaved 
dragons each year, they had also to act as 
messengers, flying their dragons through the 
air to every region of the world to bring 
and carry news from and to all quarters. 
No source has been found for this story. 

We come now to the Gravelly Sea familiar 
to readers of Mandeville (180), a story which 
which no doubt had its origin in the shifting 
sands of the desert. (J. L. Lowes, “ The Dry 
Sea and the Carrenare” in Modern Philo- 
logy, iii (1905), p. 15.) The sea was all 
gravel and sand without water, and the sand 
moved and swelled like the sea and was 
never still. It was not possible to cross ‘it 
and no man knew what lay beyond. But 
although there was no water, yet men found 
there many kinds of fish, pleasant and most 
savoury for eating, the like of which was 
not found elsewhere. 

Three days’ journey away (33) a stony, 
waterless river descended from the moun- 
tains. On three days of the week it flowed, 
carrying with it stones and wood to the 
Gravelly Sea. On the remaining days it 
ceased to flow, and could be crossed. This 
is an Alexander story (Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
ii, 30), but it recalls the Sabbath river of 
Josephus (Jewish War, vii, 5) which rested 
on the Sabbath. Mandeville calls it Sab- 
batory. See Pliny, xxxi, 2, and Isidore, 
Etym. xiii, 13, 8. A statement later in the 
Letter (41) that behind the river were the Ten 
Tribes recalls the story that until a crossing 
could be made on some day other than the 
Sabbath, the Ten Tribes were helplessly con- 
fined. Ludolphus (Hist. of Ethiopia, 1682: 
Englished by J. P., p. 46), calls it a frivolous 
fable and adds that the Jews, lest the fiction 
should be discovered, had transferred the 
river to Ethiopia where no one could find 
it. See also Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Im- 
perialia, iii, 28, and Jewish Encyclopedia, 
s.v., ““ Sambation.” 

Interpolation C introduces us to a mussel- 
shaped vessel of stone used for testing the 
Christian virtues. If the water rose three 
times over the head of the candidate all was 
well and anyone who passed through the 








ordeal was cured of all diseases. 

Next comes (38) an underground river 
where people gathered gems and precious 
stones. It could only be reached when the 
earth opened, and haste was necessary 
before the earth closed again—a _ reminis- 
cence, perhaps, of Pseudo-Callisthenes, ii, 
39-41, where Alexander’s soldiers brought 
back stones from the Land of Darkness 
which turned into pearls. Mandeville (131) 
speaks of a lake filled with precious stones 
inside Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, but he stole 
it from Odoric. In 42 we have a reference to 
the salamander and the substance called 
later Salamanders’ Wool, which the ladies of 
the palace worked into garments for Prester 
John and washed in fire. Cp. Marco Polo 
ed. Yule, i, 212. Next comes (Interpolation 
E) a description of certain stones of incre- 
dible virtue, producing light, darkness, heat 
and cold, but the whole subject of these 
magic stones requires a separate study to 
which I hope to return. 

After a description of Prester John’s state 
when he went to war and of the virtues of 
his people we have a reference (53) to the 
yearly visit to the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel in Babylonia Deserta (it was in fact 
in Susa, the ancient Shushan, B. of Tudela, 
ed. Adler, 1907, 53 and note). Interpolation 
D brings us to Amazons and Brahmins, both 
of course subject to Prester John. The 
Amazons’ country was surrounded by a 
river in which were fish like great war- 
horses (dextrarii) having four feet, a short 
head and a pleasing tail. Their speed was as 
swift as the sea-wind. They offered them- 
selves for capture in pairs, male and female, 
and the Amazons rode them by day and 
sent them back to the river by night. Others 
were shaped like palfreys or mules, others 
like oxen and asses; others like dogs were 
used for hunting, and others again like fal- 
cons were used for hawking. Of the Ama- 
zons themselves little is related that is new 
except that Prester John led them to battle 
while the husbands followed after. The 
main source seems to be the Alexander 
legends, but all the authorities are collected 
by Bovenschen, 278, although no authority 
has been found for the marvellous fishes. 

The story of the Brahmins is worked up 
from the apochryphal correspondence be- 
tween the Brahmin king Dindymus and 
Alexander. See Bovenschen, 303 and Man- 
deville, 194. The Brahmins told Alexander 
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when he proposed to conquer them that he 
had riches enough, and asked why he was 
so proud and fierce and bade him contem- 
plate his mortality. Whereat Alexander was 
abashed and confused and departed from 
them. They served Prester John only with 
their prayers and he desired nothing more 
of them. 
MALCOLM LETTS. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BRANCH 
OF THE ANCIENT NORTHERN 
FAMILY OF LUMLEY. 


GINCE writing my article, entitled as above, 

which appeared at clxxxiv. 371, and in 
which I courted the assistance of readers as 
to two points, I have acquired invaluable 
evidence on at least one, and indeed the 
more important, of those two points. 

| showed in that article how it came about 
that, in the Seventh Generation of _ this 
ancient northern family of Co. Durham, 
Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
bon circa 1275, brother of Sir Robert de 
Lumley, Knight, born in 1272, came to settle 
at Harleston, Co. Northampton, in 1306, 
there to become the founder of the North- 
amptonshire branch of the family. 

I showed, moreover, that such Roger de 
Lumley was succeeded at Harleston by his 
son Richard Lumley, who presented the new 
priest at Nether Heyford in the same county 
on 7 July 1350, and through whom the line 
has continued to the present day. 

I showed further that such Roger de Lum- 
ley was certainly living on 17 Dec. 1306, 17 
June 1309, and in 1313 and 1314, and sug- 
gested that he was, as likely as not, the 
“Roger Lumley of Harleston, living 20 Edw. 
Ill (1346),” whom Baker in his ‘ History of 
Northamptonshire,’ vol. i, p. 167, gives not 
only as a son but even as the first son of such 
Roger de Lumley. I have still, however— 
to quote from my previous article—* failed 
to find whence Baker derived the said date, 
“1346,” as a year in which any Roger Lumley 
of Harleston was: living, or whence he 
derived the idea that, if a Roger Lumley of 
Harleston was then living, he was a son of 
the said Roger de Lumley,” and not the said 
Roger de Lumley himself. 

Now what fresh evidence has come to 





hand: the evidence which I have already 
described as invaluable? It is, in the main, 
from two separate sources. 


New Evidence. 


The First Source is ‘The Estate Book of 
Henry de Bray of Harleston, Co. Northants 
(c. 1289-1340)’; edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society from the Contemporary MSS. 
by Miss Dorothy Willis; Camden Third 
Series, yol. xxvii; and published by that 
Society in 1916. 

The said Henry de Bray himself was born 
in 1269 and Roger de Lumley was one of 
his overlords at Harleston, and they both 
lived there on terms of friendship. From 
such ‘ Estate Book ’"—written in Latin save 
on the rare occasions when its author writes 
in French—we learn much concerning Roger 
de Lumley (therein called “Rogerus de 
Lomeleye”) and his estates; but we learn 
more than that. 

For instance, we learn that Roger de Lum- 
ley was living in 1325, in which year the 
church of Harleston was rebuilt, and that for 
such rebuilding Roger de Lumley found the 
iron and smith work, Henry de Bray himself 
the stonework and timber, and the latter’s 
son-in-law, John Dyve, the carpentry. 

Again, Roger de Lumley was clearly living 
on | September of that year, 1325, the date 
of the first marriage of his daughter Anne, 
therein (on p. 30) as also hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Further, in such ‘ Estate Book,’ pp. 60-62, 
Henry de Bray gives an Obituary of his 
“kindred and neighbours” who had died; 
the latest death therein recorded being of 
date 24 Nov. 1334. No Roger de Lumley 
therein occurs. 

From this we may take it that Roger de 
Lumley was still living on 24 Nov. 1334;— 
and we may so take it with the greater con- 
fidence in that Henry de Bray, in mention- 
ing (on p. 30) the second marriage of Roger 
de Lumley’s said daughter, Anne, in May 
1338, gives no hint that Roger de Lumley 
was not then still living. 

Further, again, the ‘Estate Book’ con- 
tinues until the year 1340 (see p. x); and, as 
no mention is, even so, made of the death of 
Roger de Lumley, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that he was still living in 1340;— 
and this brings us very near to the year 1346, 
when, as already stated in my previous arti- 
cle, “ Roger de Lumley, if born (as already 
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indicated) circa 1275, would only have been 


More evidence concerning the Lumleys of 
Harleston will be found in such ‘Estate 
Book,’ but I will recur thereto, so far as here 
material, when I come to set forth the issue 
of Roger de Lumley: issue which—in the 
light of all the evidence, including that to be 
mentioned in the succeeding paragraph of 
the present article—consisted, in my consid- 
ered opinion, of five children, including a 
son (though not the first son) named Roger 
Lumley. 

The Second Source is a Charter dated 23 
November in 24 Edw. III—i.e., presumably, 
23 Nov. 1351—whereby one Roger Lumley 
of Herleston (i.e., Harleston) devised land in 
Herlestone (i.e., Harleston) to one Henry 
Clerk and his wife. This “Charter” is to 
be found in ‘ The Andrew Collection’ be- 
leaging to the Northamptonshire Record 
Society, and the reference to it has been 
kindly sent to me by the Hon. Secretary and 
Custodian of the Society, Miss Joan Wake. 
The Charter itself is not at the moment 
available, such Andrew Collection having 
been evacuated for safety during the contin- 
uance of the war. (In passing, let me add 
that Miss Wake is herself the author of a 
most informative article, entitled ‘Com- 
munitas Villae,’ published in The English 
Historical Review, July 1922, pp. 406-413, 
dealing with Harleston and with (int. al.) 
Roger de Lumley there settled, and including 
at its close, the Tillage Agreement, written 
in Latin, between the lords and commoners 
of Harleston, “given at Herleston,” i.e., Har- 
leston, on 10 Oct. 1410, together with the 
endorsements thereon. From such Agree- 
ment and endorsement we learn that two of 
the six lords of Harleston in 1410 were 
Robert Lumley and his son John Lumley.) 

This Roger Lumley of Harleston—so 
living on 23 Nov. 1351—is clearly the son, 
Roger Lumley, mentioned by Baker (loc. 
cit.); but, had he been (as Baker, without 
knowledge of this Charter, thought) the first 
son of Roger de Lumley, we should have 
found him, and not his brother Richard 
Lumley, presenting the new priest at Nether 
Heyford on 7 July 1350, as already men- 
tioned. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Roger de 
Lumley’s son Richard Lumley was his first 
son and heir and succeeded him in his 
estates. 











Effect of all the Evidence. 


We can now reconstruct the family at the 
period here under review. 

Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de Lumley 
of Harleston, of the Seventh Generation of 
the Lumley Family—born circa 1275—was 
living on 17 Dec. 1306 and 17 June 1309, in 
1313 and 1314, on 1 Sept. 1325, and prob- 
ably on 24 Nov. 1334 and in May 1338, and 
probably also in 1340, and possibly also in 
1346. From the date, already given, of the 
first marriage of his said daughter, Anne, 
and from the references to the said Richard 
Lumley (called “ Ricardus de Lomeley ”) in 
such “ Estate Book,” p. 125, Roger de Lum- 
ley himself must have married in or about 
1300;—and by his wife, whose name has un- 
happily not come down to us, he would 
appear to have had issue five children, 
namely four sons, of whom Richard was the 
eldest son and heir, and a daughter. The 
order of birth of such three younger sons 
may be that which I here give. 

Such five children, belonging to the Eighth 
generation of the Lumley Family, were as 
follows: 


(1) Richard Lumley of Harleston. 


This Richard Lumley is incorrectly given 
by Baker (loc. cit.) as second son;—whilst, 
curiously enough, he is not mentioned in the 
Lumley Pedigree in the Visitation or North- 
amptonshire 1618-19, nor in the Lumley 
Pedigree in the Visitation of Staffordshire 
1583; a matter which is, perhaps, the less 
surprising in that (as already shown in my 
previous article) these two Pedigrees do not, 
in respect of this Eighth Generation, even 
agree with each other! 

I have already shown that this Richard 
Lumley presented the new priest at Nether 
Heyford on 7 July 1350. 

But we hear of him much earlier in Henry 
de Bray’s “Estate Book,” from p. 125 of 
which we learn that in the year 1329 Henry 
de Bray partly gave up to him (described as 
Ricardus de Lomeley ’’) an escheated estate, 
consisting of one messuage in Harleston and 
an acre of land, with a reservation to such 
Henry de Bray and his heirs of “ the returns 
and services thence due.” 

Thus this Richard Lumley (or de Lumley) 
was living in 1329 and on 7 July 1350. The 
date of his death is not known; but he must 
have died before 5 Feb. 1369-70, on which 
date his elder son and heir, Robert Lumley 
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of Harleston (of the Ninth Generation of the 
Lumley Family)—who in 1364 had pur- 
chased Althorp—presented the new priest at 
Nether Heyford. This Robert Lumley was 
the already mentioned Robert Lumley, who 
was living, one of the six lords of Harleston, 
on 10 Oct. 1410 and he died within the fol- 
lowing 2 or 3 months. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son and heir, the above-mentioned 
John Lumley (of the Tenth Generation of 
the Lumley Family) who was likewise one 
of the six lords of Harlesdon on 10 Oct. 
1410, and who sold Althorp in 1413 and died 
shortly thereafter, leaving only female issue. 
It was through the said Robert Lumley’s 
second son, Richard Lumley of Harleston (of 
the Tenth Generation of the Lumley Family) 
—who died in 1459/60—that the line con- 
tinued. 

(2) Roger Lumley of Harleston. 

This is the Roger Lumley of Harleston 
whom Baker,/oc.sit., erroneously describes as 
the first son of Roger de Lumley, and whom 
he states to have been living in 1346. Un- 
doubtedly, as will later be seen—he was 
living at that date, but I know of no evidence 
to show that the Roger Lumley to whom 
Baker assigns that date was anyone save 
Roger de Lumley himself. 

_He is, curiously enough, the only son men- 
tioned in the Lumley Pedigree in the Visita- 
tion of Staffordshire 1583, where he is des- 
cribed simply as ““ Roger Lumley, a° 12 R.2,” 
1€., circa 1389. Such Pedigree, however, 
which—as already shown—differs in respect 
of this generation from that in the Visita- 
tion of Northamptonshire 1618-19, is, as also 
shown in my previous article, wrong in 
giving him as the son through whom the line 
continued. 

The above-mentioned Second Source of 
new evidence makes it clear that this son 
Roger—described as “Roger Lumley of 
Herleston ” (i.e., Harleston)—was living on 
23 Nov. 1351, on which date he devised land 
in Harleston to Henry Clerk and his wife. 

Thus this Roger Lumley was living in 
1346 (if we accept Baker, loc. cit.), and on 23 
Nov. 1351; and, if we accept the date 
ascribed to him in the above-mentioned 
a Pedigree, he was living also in 


Baker, ibidem, does not suggest that this 
Roger Lumley ever married;—and I know of 
no evidence to such effect. That being so, 
itis unlikely that he ever had the son John, 











assigned to him in such Pedigree and, in any 
case, as I have already shown in my pre- 
vious article, such John (if he ever existed) 
was not the father of the above-mentioned 
Richard Lumley (0b. 1459-60), through 
whom, as is agreed on all hands, the line 
was in fact carried on. 

(3) Robert Lumley of Brington near Har- 
leston, 

This Robert Lumley—who finds no men- 
tion at the hands of Baker ibidem—is, curi- 
ously enough, the only son mentioned in the 
Lumley Pedigree in the Visitation of North- 
amptonshire, 1618-19, where he is described 
simply as “ Robert Lumley, a°® 12 R.2,” ie., 
circa 1389. Such Pedigree, however, which 
—as already shown—differs in respect of this 
generation from that in the Visitation of 
Staffordshire, is, as also shown in my pre- 
vious article, wrong in giving him as the son 
through whom the line continued. 

I have already shown in my previous arti- 
cle, on the authority of the Patent Rolls of 
1370, that this Robert Lumley (therein called 
“ Robert Lomleye ”) was living at Brington, 
close to Harleston, in May 1370 and that his 
then “ heirs apparent” were daughters only, 
one at least of whom—namely, Elizabeth 
née Lumley—was already then of marriage- 
able age and, indeed, had shortly before 
May 1370 been forcibly abducted from 
Brington by John Paveley, “ fauconer,” and 
married, 

But that is not all that is known of him. 
For he seems clearly to be the same person 
as the “ Robert de Lumley,” who was living 
at a much earlier date, namely, in 1350, as 
shown in the succeeding paragraph. 

In that year, 1350, an order was given to 
the following seven persons, namely “ James 
Coterell, Thomas de Wylford, Nicholas de 
Crophull, John de Norhampton” (ie., 
Northampton) “ William de Vielston, Tho- 
mas de Norhampton” (i.e., Northampton), 
“and Robert de Lumleye,” to arrest three 
specified monks of Lenton of the Cluniac 
Order and to deliver them to Peter, prior of 
that place, for punishment. (See, for this, 
the “Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved 
in the P.R.O.; Edward III, vol. ix, a.p. 1349- 
1354,” published in 1906, p. 223, s.v. the 
year “ 1350.’’) 

Thus this Robert Lumley (or de Lumley) 
was living in 1350 and in May 1370; and, if 
we accept the date ascribed to him in the 
above-mentioned Visitation Pedigree, he was 
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living also in 1389. 

Seeing, however, that in 1370 his “ heirs 
apparent” were daughters—including the 
said Elizabeth née Lumley, so abducted and 
married as aforesaid—it seems unlikely that 
he ever had the son John, assigned to him 
in such Pedigree;—and, in any case, as I 
have already shown in my previous article, 
such John (if he ever existed) was not the 
father of the above-mentioned Richard 
Lumley (0b. 1459-60), through whom it is 
agreed on all hands, as already stated, that 
the line was in fact carried on. 

(4) Ralph Lumley, probably of Harleston. 

This Ralph Lumley finds no mention at 
the hands of Baker, ibidem. Nor is he men- 
tioned either in the Lumley Pedigree in the 
Visitation of Staffordshire 1583 or in that 





in the Visitation of Northamptonshire 
1618-19. His existence, however, is beyond 
dispute. For I showed in my previous arti- | 


cle that he was one of the witnesses to a | 


Grant, dated at “ Herlestone ” (i.e., Harles- 

ton) on 21 Dec. 1360, being No. 738 amongst 

Lord Spencer’s documents there referred to. 
(5) Anne née Lumley. 


She likewise finds no mention at the hands | 
of Baker, ibidem, nor is she mentioned in | 


either of 


the above-mentioned Visitation | 


Pedigrees;—but Henry de Bray tells us all | 


about her. 

In his “ Estate Book,” p. 30, he tells us 
that she—whom he calls “ Anna filia Rogeri 
de Lomeleye *—married twice. She first 
married, on | Sept. 1325, William de Lacy of 
Russtone, who was killed at Northampton 
on 14 May 1327. She married, secondly, in 
May 1338, John de Brynton. 

Chose five, in my opinion, constituted the 
issue Of Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de 
Lumley, born circa 1275, the founder of the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley, of which fam- 
ily the present head—a descendant of such 
Roger de Lumley’s already mentioned 
brother Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, born 
in 1272—is Major-General the Earl of Scar- 
brough, G.C.S.I., late Governor Bombay. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


EW-TREE AT CONGRESBURY.—In 
Antiquity for March 1945, the Rev. 
Canon Doble in his paper on Saint Congar 
quotes a passage from a Life of the saint 





discovered by the late Dean of Wells, Dr. J, 
Armitage Robinson. The date of the manu. 
script is not given, but it appears to belong 
to the tenth century. Chapter x, relating to 
Congresbury, runs thus: 

One day, while the most revered Congar was 
standing in the churchyard (cimiterio) surrounded 
by his clerks, he wished that a yew-tree might grow 
there, to provide shade from the summer heat, and, 
with its spreading branches, to ornament the 
churchyard. As he formed the wish, he fixed in 
the ground the staff (baculus) he was holding in 
his hands, which was made of yew. He left go of 
it, and, when he put his hand on it again, he could 
not pluck it out. Next day it began, in the sight 
of a crowd of bystanders, to bear leaves, and after 
wards grew into a huge spreading tree, and ful 
filled the most holy Congar’s prayer by giving shade 
from the hot sun to clerks and people in time of 
summer. 

Apparently the saint had not yet built his 
church, and he ministered to his congrega- 
tion in the open air. But the most interest- 
ing point is that the stump of a fine old yew- 
tree still standing in Congresbury churchyard 
is popularly known as “St. Congar’s 
Walking-stick.” The local tradition, and the 
tree itself or a successor.on the same spot, 
appear to have weathered between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred years. 


W. W. GILL. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE (See ante p. 95). 

- —-Mr. A. S. T. FISHER’s uncommonly 
learned and interesting article touches upon 
several unusual aspects of native bird-lore, 
and I sincerely trust I may be permitted to 
add a few further remarks upon a subject so 
fascinating. The strangest side of these 
“ Bird of Paradise ” stories seems to be the 
way in which the main features of the story 
are adapted first to one bird and then to 
another which may in some cases be (as 
Wallace has pointed out) a bird even of a 
quite different genus—the bird of paradise 
and the parrot themselves furnish such 
examples! In corroboration it may be 
pointed out that whereas manuk dewata is 
indubitably the name by which the “ Para- 
dise Bird” is known throughout the Islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, yet in the 
“ Standard Malay dialect” of the Malacca 
Peninsula, it is never called so but possesses 
a different name altogether (burong chandre 
wangsir). The fact is that the only Malays 
to whom the true “ Paradise Bird ” is most 
likely to be known are the traders who deal 
in their skins, and hence in the Malayan (as 
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distinct from the Papuan) Islands of the 
Archipelago, the bird is vaguely identified, 
eg. (in Malay romances), with the golden 
oriole, or even (in an almost distracting 
manner) with legends of the ostrich, while 
the story of the flight with feet turned up- 
ward is told of the bird most closely asso- 
ciated with the “Spectral Huntsman,” the 
Malayan goat-sucker or nightjar (caprimul- 
gus). The explanation seems to be that out 
of the eighteen species of Avis Paradiseus 
sted by Wallace, no less than fourteen 
belong in fact, either to the Papuan region, 
or to “islands connected with it by a &a so 
shallow as to really form part of it ” (ii, 420). 
Yet the fact that the legends of the Malayan 
region are intended to apply to the true 
“Paradise Bird” is evident from the state- 
ments of the Peninsular Malays that “ it is 
known to fly feet upwards,” and “ to live in 
the air”; that it ‘“ never descends to earth,” 
and “ never alights upon a tree.” Hence even 
its young are produced without alighting. 
Its egg is “ allowed to drop,” and as it nears 
the earth, it bursts, and the young bird 
appears fully fledged. The extraordin- 
ary failure, experienced even by Wal- 
lace, to obtain a_ single egg of this 
bird, may perhaps account for this (ii, 
392); but the other main features of the 
legend remain the same. 

Itseems probable that we have here a case 
of syncretism, certain features of the story 
being blended, as occasion might serve, to 
suit several quite different birds. 

From what MR. FISHER has told us, it may 
be gathered that the legend did actually 
originate, as has long been thought in the 
Further East, from the legless and wingless 
skins imported by the Portuguese traders, 
who by the way, when they first dealt in 
these skins, called the birds themselves Pass- 
aros da sol or “ Sun-birds * (Wallace ii, 387). 
But it seems rather to have been “ the 
learned Dutchmen ” (who “ wrote in Latin ”’) 
that called them avis Paradiseus or “ Para- 
dise Bird.” For instance, Jan van Linschoten 
gives them this name in 1598, adding at the 
same time some of the fabulous features of 
the story with which we are alfeady ac- 
gm (see Wallace for further particu- 

rs), 

Apropos of the parrot’s “ prayers,” I am 
sure Mr. FisHER would be as delighted as I 
was with the brilliant lines of Thomas 
Hood, when he was denouncing insincere, 














| Sak * 
| vain, and canting repetitions: 


Mere verbiage—it is not worth a carrot— 

Why Socrates (or Plato—what’s the odds 7) 

Once taught a jay to supplicate the gods, 

And made—a polly-theist of a parrot! 
May I conclude with a “special vote of 
thanks’ to Mr. FisHerR, whose article was 
the more welcome to me for the reference 
to my father. 

W. W. SKEAT. 


TIME TRYETH TROTH.—A well known 

proverb. Many parallels from antiquity 
(and later) can be adduced. Here are a few, 
beginning with the Greek equivalent xpovos 
navrov Bacaviotys. Aesch. P.V. 981; Soph. 
fr. 301, 918 (with Pearson’s notes) and the 
exordium of Ajax’s speech in the Aj. 646. 
Pindar fr. 132 (Christ) dvopov bixaiwy yxpovos 
pirow apeoros. Eurip. fr. 441. Isocrates i, 16, 
pnderore pndev airypov roujoras Ame Axoev, 
x.t.., with which cf. Matthew x, 26, Mark 
iv, 16. The sententious Seneca writes: “Veri- 
tatem dies aperit,’ and Tertullian ‘ Apol.’ 
vii “bene quod omnia tempus revelat.” 
That “ Truth is the daughter of Time” is an 
aphorism to be found in Aulus Gellius (xii), 
and is quoted by Bacon ‘ Nov. Org.’ 74. In 
its Latin dress those words were the 
“legend ” on the groats of Queen Mary. Cf. 
too Bacon ‘Adv. of Learning,’ where he 
speaks of the “ inseparable tendency of Time 
to disclose Truth.” In Diogenes Laertius, i, 
§35, we find a dictum of Thales cod¢wraroyv 
xpovos, dvevptoxet yap mavra, which Rabelais 
made use of in Pantagr. ii, 15. Menander 
comes still closer to the old English saw— 
aye 8& mpos pas tiv aAnOevav xpovos. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 


THOMAS HOOD: A CENTENARY 

NOTE.—‘ It is with a heavy and an 
aching heart that we darken these pages, 
that have so often reflected the brilliant wit 
of our beloved Editor, and the calmer lustre 
of his serious thoughts, with the sad tidings 
of his approaching Death; a Death long 
feared by his friends, long even distinctly 
foreseen, but not till now so rapidly ap- 
proaching as to preclude all hope.” This 
and much more in the correct funeral pace 
of the period: appears on the last two pages 
of Hood’s Magazine for April 1845, for the 
dying poet to read. 
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Friends were rallying round the sick man. 
F. O. Ward was now editing the Magazine, 
and the number opens with ‘ The Flight of 
the Duchess’ by Robert Browning. Landor 
contributes lines to Major-General Napier 
and ‘ The Prayer of the Bees for Alciphron.’ 
There are two pieces by the late John Keats, 
“Hush, hush, tread softly ...” and the 
sonnet ‘“ Highmindedness—a jealousy for 
good” which is noted as contributed by R. 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 


The previous number contains the Dante 
and Beatrice conversation by Landor, and 
Browning’s ‘The Tomb at St. Praxed’s.’ 
Such things and the rarity of the magazine 
should some day make it a collector’s piece. 
But the reader of Thomas Hood will find 
the first number, in January 1844, the most 
satisfying. As first numbers should be, it 
is a flourish. 

It opens with ‘The Haunted House’: 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


It contains the first of a series called ‘Great 
Tom of Oxford’ by “Suum Cuique” (will 
any reader tell me who that was?). . . “It 
was on a cold winter’s night, about the 
middle of January, in the year 18.., that I 
found myself and my luggage lifted off the 
roof of the Oxford fly-coach, and deposited 
at Tom gateway.” There are two critical 
pieces by Hood on the Albums and on 
Dickens's ‘ Christmas Carol’ and two pieces 
of his general prose which have somehow 
evaded immortality. Of these his ‘ Mrs. Bur- 
rage, may have been forgotten because so 
much of Dickens is still better. But ‘A 
Dream by the Fire’ surely ought to have 
been quoted somewhere by the social his- 
torians. It must be the harshest etching of 
the horrors of coalmining in English. 

The magazine is very good, but to enjoy 
Hood after these hundred years we can con- 
tent ourselves with the 1846 collection of his 
verse by Moxon. It was very well done, 
and may have been done by Hood himself 
before his death. It has the best of the 
1827 volume, ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘The Elm 
Tree, ‘The Haunted House,’ ‘The Bridge 
of Sighs,’ the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson,’ ‘ Miss 
Kilmansegg’ and the few occasional pieces 
about his family which sometimes we like 
to have. There is one prose piece that we 











-_-—.. 


should all want, the fifth of the Literary 
Reminiscences .. . 

the door opened, and in came a stranger—a figure 
remarkable at a glance, with a fine head, on a small 
spare body, supported by two almost immaterial 
legs. He was clothed in sables, of a by-gone 
fashion, but there was something wanting, or some- 
thing present about him, that certified he was 
neither a divine, nor a physician. . . 

How eagerly Hood remembered the days 
when he was writing for the London. A 
few years afterwards, when he was collect- 
ing his verses to make a volume, to make his 
—- he worked carefully over some 
London pieces. But the volume failed, and 
no editor has fully collated the texts. 

Until near the end when he spoke out 
about the social evils of his day, his fame 
rested on his humour and humour does not 
travel well in time or space. 

Le 


" [S THY SERVANT A DOG? ”—To have 

read in the same fortnight Father J. B. 
Tabb’s poem so entitled, and the prose which 
follows it below, from R. H. Hutton’s life 
of Scott, is to wonder whether the prose 
suggested the poem. They are worthy of 
each other: 


So must he be who, in the crowded street, 
Where shameless Sin and flaunting Pleasure 
meet 
Amid the noisome footprints finds the sweet 
Faint vestige of Thy feet. 


A little Blenheim cocker, “ one of the smallest, 
beautifullest, and tiniest of lapdogs,”’ with which 
Carlyle was well acquainted, and which was also 
one of the shyest of dogs, that would crouch 
towards his mistress [Mrs. Carlyle, one suspects] 
and draw back “ with angry timidity ” if any one 
did but look at him admiringly, once met im the 
street “‘a tall, singular, busy-looking man,” who 
halted by. The dog ran towards him and began 
‘fawning, frisking. licking at his feet ’’; and every 
time he saw Sir Walter afterwards, in Edinburgh, 
he repeated his demonstrations of delight. Thus 
discriminating was this fastidious Blenheim 
cocker even in the busy streets of Edinburgh. 


L. B.-W. 


A CLERICAL RECORD OF SERVICE— 
If the following statement published in 
a newspaper of 10 April 1945, is substan- 
tiated, it must surely be a record: 
“The Rev. A. D. Venn, vicar of Chislet, 
Kent, ninth in direct succession of a family 
in Holy orders since 1594, has died.” 


P. D. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RAFTSMEN IN THE KING’S SER- 
VICE.—Some ten years ago an art 
dealer invited me to see an oil painting that 
hehad bought. It was a three-quarter length 
rtrait of a man in the dress of the eigh- 
teenth century and was signed and dated J. 
van Diest, 1735. It was believed to repre- 
sent Thomas Chippendale, but on seeing the 
picture I thought this very unlikely because 
the man shown is standing by an old-fash- 
ioned lathe at which he has presumably been 
working, for he still holds one of the turn- 
ing implements in his hand. 

So far as I know, Chippendale’s work was 
that of a joiner and carver whereas the man 
shown is evidently rather proud of his skill 
at turning, an art of which there is little 
need in Chippendale furniture. The chief 
interest in the picture however is the man’s 
dress, Which is quite unsuitable for anyone 
doing manual work. 

It consists of a velvet coat, tight fitting as 
to the upper part, but loose below the waist 
and reaching to the knees. The coat has no 
collar but has lapels of white fur with black 
tufts, presumably ermine. The coat is but- 
toned at the waist but is turned back to show 
that the lining is of a similar fur. The 
sleeves are turned with the same fur and 
fine lace shirt cuffs show below. A bro- 
caded waistcoat shows at the opening of the 
coat and is trimmed with fur at the neck, 
whilst round the man’s neck is a_ broad 
velvet band. 

He wears a closely fitting wig which just 
covers his ears and has a small velvet cap 
with two feathers. . More than twenty but- 
tons show on the coat and waistcoat, and 
these buttons have on them a device which 
looks like a Tudor Rose or might possibly 
be a Catherine Wheel which the Turners 
Company have as part of their Arms. The 
face is full and clean-shaven and the nose 
long and well-shaped. The dress is quite 
unlike any of the gowns used by the 
City Companies but it certainly looks like a 
uniform or livery of some sort and the 
ermine suggests that the wearer may have 
held some position under the Crown. 

The position of “turner” in the King’s 
service did exist and in 1725 Chamberlayne 
ina list of “ Officers, Clerks, and Artizans 
of His Majesty’s Works ” gives—Mr. Henry 


| Hind, turner. 





Rider’s British Merlin for 
1796 in a list of His Majesty’s Household 
“Turner, Jonathan Ordway.” 

My queries are—who was the King’s 
turner in 1735, and was an official livery or 
uniform worn by the holders of such posi- 
tions? 

I believe the painting went to the United 
States but I have a very fine photograph of it 
given to me by the dealer which compen- 
sates me in some small measure for the dis- 
appointment I felt that such an interesting 
picture should have left the country. 


W. H. PHILLIps. 
West Dulwich. 


CCUSSANS : DE CHASTENAY: DE 

CAREVILLE.—Boyle’s London Court 
Guide gives Mrs. Cussans as living at 16 
Weymouth Street between 1800-1805. The 
index of names and the Dictionary itself do 
not always agree: for example, in 1803, 
Madame de Careville Coffin appears in the 
Directory under that address but in the 
index, Mrs. Cussans and also Madame Die- 
chareville Coffin. Judging by the numerous 
inaccuracies that appear in the Guide in 
general and by the variants in the spelling 
of the name of Cussans over a period of 
years in particular, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that these entries refer to the same 
person. 

From other sources, the lady’s name 
appears as Sophie Adéle de Chastenay, and 
as she was supposed to be the widow of a 
Marquis(?) de Chastenay, it is possible that 
de Careville was her maiden name. 

Can any reader throw any light on the 
identity and parentage of this lady? The 
rate-books do not assist, nor do such printed 
genealogies that have been consulted. It 
may be mentioned that families of de 
Cochard, Marquis de Chastenaye or Chas- 
tenoye, and of de Careville both came from 
Normandy but the connecting link has not 
been found. 


DEcEM. 


BATH IN 1752.—I seek prints and engrav- 

ings relative to the social scene in 1752 
—and particularly the Bath scene. Any- 
thing illustrating conditions of travel, dress, 
inns, furniture, etc., and any views of Bath 
suitable for illustrating an account of a visit 
to Bath in 1752 would be welcome. 


MARJORIE WILLIAMS. 
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PUNCH IN TRADITIONAL FORM. — 

Is there any text in print of the famous 
drama, which, a friend once’told me, in- 
cluded an Oriental phrase? It has doubtless 
been subject to many contaminations, such 
as that which was popular early in the eigh- 
teenth century as a satire on Harley’s minis- 
try. 

I have not seen the show of late years in 
the streets but I suppose that the producers 
who were immortalised as Mesrs. Codlin 
and Short still cater for the public attention. 
The chief character is violent enough to be 
up to date. 

CURIOUS. 


REV. ASTLEY MEANLEY.—In a letter 

to the Sheffield Telegraph, of 14 April 
1921, the late Canon Odom stated that there 
was in existence a pastel portrait of the Rev. 
Astley Meanley, executed by R. Raphael 
Smith and dated 1811. Can anyone throw 
any light upon the whereabouts of this por- 
trait? Astley Meanley was Minister of 
Underbank Chapel (Unitarian), Stannington, 
Yorkshire, from 1794 to 1814. Previously 
he had ministered in the Peak District of 
Derbyshire. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


BISHOP JOHN CARPENTER.—I have 

under serious consideration the writing 
of the life of Bishop John Carpenter, who 
was Provost of Oriel College, Oxford (1427- 
1435), Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford (1437), and Bishop of Worcester (1444- 
1476). I should be glad if anyone would 
give me information as to the location of his 
manuscripts, etc., and any other matters of 
relevant interest. 

(Rev.) E. H. Yates. 


135 Sutton Park Road, Kidderminster, Worcs. 


AN UNBROKEN LINE OF DOCTORS. 
—Dr. Guy Kinneir, of Eltham, states 
that there has been an unbroken line of 
doctors in his family, beginning with Walter 
Kinneir, born 1671, and “ terminating so far 
with himself.” This means that there has 
been an unbroken line of medical men from 
father to son for 274 years. Is not this an 
unbeatable record? 
There were seven descendants of William 


and Anne Crowfoot, who practised medicine | 
in Beccles and neighbourhood from 1751 to | 





1907 in an unbroken line in the same place 
William Crowfoot 1751-1820, and Hench. 
man Crowfoot 1780-1848, were relations by 
marriage of the poet, Rev. George Crabbe 
who often came to Beccles to stay with the 
Crowfoot family. I believe there is still 
female representative of the family living in 
the town, who is married to a doctor. 

I should be glad of information of simj- 
lar medical pedigrees. 

SAMUEL J. Looker. 


FOSTER-MOTHERS.—To what extent 

and during what periods was it custom. 
ary for well-to-do parents to board out their 
children from birth with a foster-mother? 
My grandfather, born at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and all his brothers and 
sisters were so brought up in infancy—for 
how long, I do not know. He retained an 
affectionate regard for his foster-mother. 
The subject does not occur, I think, with any 
frequency in novels of the period. ‘ 

P. D. M. 


DR. THOMAS PERCIVAL (1740-1804)— 

Wanted any information concerning the 
whereabouts of family papers or manv- 
scripts, etc., of this man, born of a Warring- 
ton (Lancashire) family, but for most of his 
life a well-known Manchester physician, 
being a founder of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, etc. Any clue 
concerning the location of any of Dr. Per- 
cival’s living descendants who might furnish 
such information will be gratefully wel- 
comed. 

R. B. Hope. 


JOHN DIGHTON.—Can anyone please 
give information about John Dighton, 


| who painted in water colours and lived at 2, 


Albert Terrace, Bridge Road, Battersea 


| (? 1860)? 


T. G. Scott. 
Manchester. 


HAIRY CHEST.—There is a belief 
amongst Pathans that a man with little 


| or no hair on his chest is untrustworthy. Is 


there any foundation for this belief and has 
it a parallel anywhere else in the world? 


ROWLAND BOWEN. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN.—Where was 
he born? 
H. A. 
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QUININE. 


(clxxxviii. 124, 127, 174.) 


ACCORDING to Sir Harold Scott (‘ His- 
tory of Tropical Medicine,’ 1939, vol. i, 
p. 235), the prophylactic use of quinine dates 
from a century ago. Dr. Alexander Bryson, 
in his ‘ Report on the Climate and Principal 
Diseases of the African Station’ (1847), re- 
lates that of the complement of a vessel, the 
North Star, twenty men and one officer were 
employed on local duties at Sierra Leone 
and all the men took wine and bark. The 
officer did not and he was the only one to 
suffer from an attack of fever. Bryson gives 
another instance of its effective use by an 
exploring party on the Sherboro River in 
1844.. Du Chaillu in his ‘ Explorations and 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa ’ (1861), has 
a good deal to say about quinine prophylaxis 
of malaria. From the time of his arrival on 
the coast he took 2-4 grains of quinine every 
morning; nevertheless he had fifty attacks 
in four years. 

Crude cinchona bark had been used in the 
treatment of malarial fevers since the early 
part of the seventeenth century, but the use 
of the drug in this form by travellers would 
have been attended by many difficulties. It 
must be remembered that the active princi- 
ples of cinchona, the alkaloids ‘“ quinine ” 
and “cinchonine” were not isolated by 
Pelletier and Caventou until 1820. 

In addition to Sir Harold Scott the 
following writers have dealt with the 
extremely interesting and at many points 
disputed history of quinine: Rolles- 
ton, Sir H., ‘History of Cinchona 
and its Therapeutics, Annals of Medi- 
cal History, N.Y., 1931, N.S., iii, 261-270; 
Thompson, C. J. S., ‘The History and Lore 
of Cinchona,’ British Medical Journal, 1928, 
li, 1188-1190; Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum. Souvenior Cinchona Tercentenary 
Celebration and Exhibition. 115 pages, 
London, 1930. 


W. J. BisHop. 


It may be recalled that Pierre Joseph 
Pelletier (1788-1842) was celebrated for his 
chemical discoveries at Paris and notably in 
the matter of quinine. His ‘ Analyse chim- 
ique des Quinquinas ’ was published in 1821. 


musical instrument, which he made 
lengths of common plumber’s piping of 
different diameters, allowing one pipe to 
slide in and out of the other in much the 
same manner as a trombone, but not quite 
so handsome. At the end he applied a com- 
mon funnel of tin, and on the smaller piece 
of tubing he applied a handle, with which to 
handle the “ slide effect.” 


than 
“ bazooka.” 
renders a bazooka solo, and uncommonly 
enough, it sounds very well, having a very 
deep tone, much below the range of a trom- 
bone. 





Six years later he was awarded the Prix 
Montoyon of 
remember seeing a statue of him, described 
as the discoverer of quinine, in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, Paris. 


10,000 francs. I vaguely 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


BAZOUKA (clxxxvii. 257; clxxxviii. 18, 


42, 106)—An enquiry regarding the 


origin of the name the American Army has 
applied to a certain small piece of firearms. 
Several correspondents have attempted to 
find a solution, but I regret to say that they 
are far from the truth. 
that they struck an altogether too serious 
note when delving into the whys and where- 
fores of American terms, 


I might also add 


In this particular case, the solution is 


simple, and may be quite amusing too. Over 
the American radio there appears one of the 
continent’s greatest comedy favourites under 
the name Bob Burns. 
achieved quite some fame as a movie star, 
and originally was 
Crosby. 


Mr. Burns also has 
discovered by Byng 


Now, Mr. Burns devised a most peculiar 
from 


To this instrument, with no other reason 
to be funny, he gave the name 
Each broadcast Mr. Burns 


When the American Army designed their 


“bazooka ” they were struck with the simi- 
larity in appearance, between it and the 
Burns brainchild, and so, the name was 
given, and it has stuck. 


MAURICE RAPKIN. 


JEEP (clxxxv. 28)—Confirming what was 


said at the above reference on the 


origin of this name, I add that the designers 
of the car, the Willys Automobile Corpora- 
tion of Toledo, Ohio, just recently were 
| refused a copyright on the word “Jeep.” 
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The courts have decided it must remain in the 
public domain, that all and sundry may 
enjoy the great benefits derived from the use 
of the word. 

MAURICE RAPKIN. 


F,LDRED ADDISON (clxxxviii. 168).— 

Son of Rev. William Thomas Addison, 
he was bapt. at Workington, Cumberland, 
12 Jan. 1753, and was educated by Thomas 
Abraham in that town. He entered the civil 
service of H.E.I. Co. on their Bengal estab- 
lishment in 1772, and it is possible that he 
may have sailed for India with Lt.-Col. 
Lachlan Macleane (“Secretary Macleane ”’) 
when the latter went out early in 1773 as 
Commissary General for Bengal. Be that 
as it may, we find this “ picaresque scoun- 
drel” recommending to the Board in Cal- 
cutta in August 1774, that Addison be 
transferred from the Revenue Office to that 
of the Commissary General. Addison lost 
his patron in December 1774, when 
Macleane resigned his appointment and 
returned to England; but in November of 
the following year his successor as Commis- 
sary General recommends Addison for the 
vacant post of Commissary of Musters to 
the 3rd Brigade. 

Addison was in Calcutta in May 1783, 
when he forwards to the Board, in support 
of his application for sick leave to sea, a 
medical certificate granted by the Surgeon 
General. Exactly twelve months later Addi- 
son, then described as “ gentleman,” 
appears as one of the twenty-five partners 
of the newly-formed “Bengal Insurance 
Co.”"—a “Society for the Assurance of 
Ships and Merchandize at Sea.” 

Later details of his private life and public 
career are unknown to me; but it is more 
than likely that he may have been closely 
related to others of this name in Bengal at 
this period. 

V. H. 


BALDWIN'S AFRICAN HUNTING 

(clxxxviii. 127).—William Charles Bald- 
win, author of ‘ African Fiunting’ (1862), 
was born at Leyland Vicarage, Lancashire, 





on 3 March 1827, one of the sine children | 


of the Rev. Gardnor Baldwin. The Bald- 


wins were vicars of Leyland from 1748 to | 


1911; they were related to the families of 


Rigbye of Harrock Hall, Brydges, Bridgman, | in “ roll.” 





Dryden and Hutchinson. Willy Baldwin 
was an African pioneer and hunter of big 
game for ten years from 1851. He was the 
first European to reach the ‘Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi River from the east coast 
on 4 Aug. 1860, Livingstone having reached 
the Falls from the west two years earlier. 
In 1864 Baldwin settled at Tarporley, Che. 
shire, and was a successful steeplechase rider 
and a fearless rider to hounds. He died on 
17 Nov. 1903 in his 77th year and was 
buried at Leyland. The tablet in the church 
alludes to two of his horses, Resolute and 
Reckless, and quotes a saying of his: “ No 
man shall order me, I will be my own mas- 
ter.” He was, like Nimrod, “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” The last survivor 
of the family in the male line, Octavius de 
Leyland Baldwin, privately printed a little 
memoir of his brother. 


F. E. HutTcuinson. 


ACROSTIC (clxxxviii. 28)—An_acrostic 
seems Odd as a memorial of the dead. 
But there is one printed under glass in Ham- 
mersmith cemetery. The stone, over 7 feet 
high, is on the edge of a main path and the 
inscription is still quite clear, written by 
William Stokes for his wife after her death 
in 1900. It begins: 
A smile, through me, lights up the gloomy face, 
My mission muirthfulness, which all may trace, 
and takes all the first letters of Amelia Mary 
Stokes. Two lines emphasising the impor- 
tance of acquiring a memory and the head- 
ing “in memorial Acrostic Epitaph” indi- 
cate what I learnt by chance, that Mr. Stokes 
was a specialist with a system of memorising. 


T. Cs 


SURNAMES ARTICULATED IN 
RHYME (clxxxvii. 298).— 
The cinquefoil and the luce denotes 
The Percy and Umfreville coats. 
is an ungrammatical and confused couplet 
(cinquefoil, Umfreville: luce, Percy) scrib 
bled on an old roll of arms, but it does indi- 
cate that Umfreville should be stressed on 
the second syllable, not, as it usually is, on 
the first. 

I do not know how Anthony Trollope 
pronounced his name, but in a north country 
family of Trollope the first o was long, as 
Robert Trollope was an archi- 
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tect who lived at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He rebuilt the church of All 
Saints, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which stands on 
the north bank of the Tyne. He was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 
which is on the south bank of the river, 
almost opposite to All Saints. According to 
a local legend there was once a statue of the 
architect on the tomb, pointing towards All 
Saints, with the inscription: 

Here lies Robert Trollope, 

Who made those stones roll up, 

When God took his soul up, 

His body filled this hole up. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ALEXANDRINES (cIxxxviii. 118). — 

JANE GREEN omits to mention the latest 
attempt at a long poem, ‘Satan Absolved,’ 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. In shorter poems 
there was some good work in the late nine- 
teenth century: William Morris, ‘ Echoes of 
Love’s House’; A. E. Housman, “ Be still, 
my soul, be still’; sonnets by Lionel John- 
son; several pieces by Dowson, including 
the once well-known ‘Cynara.’ Of transla- 
tions at least one deserves to be remem- 
bered: Andrew Lang, “ Since I have set my 
lips” from Hugo (‘ Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France ’). 

A caesura in the exact middle of the line 
requires a heavy accent on the sixth and 
twelfth syllables, and is only natural in a 
language where words are oxytone. 

“My soul its secret hath, my life its 
mystery” is a most unmelodious rendering 
of Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son 
mystére. 

In Polish the line was established by a 
contemporary of Ronsard, but as the stress 
in Polish falls on the penultimate, a new 
and pleasant melody was evolved; thirteen 
syllables, feminine rhyme, caesura after the 
seventh. The pattern is: 

“The army crossed the river in the early 
autumn,” 

But, as in the English and Italian penta- 
meter, there is liberty to invent some feet, 
and thereby to avoid monotony. 


R. M. H. 


LEECHES (clxxviii. 148)—The subjoined 

note, from the Sunday Express, 14 April 
1935, may be of interest. I also know of a 
case of heart trouble with fluid in which a 











leech was used in 1942 on a soldier in a 
Northern hospital, but how far leeches are 
at present used I have not been able to 
discover. 

Doctors REDISCOVER OLD CURE. 

Leeches for blood-letting — famous old-time 
remedy—are back in use again. 

One London dealer receives and disposes of 500 
a week. They come from France by air, and are 
caught by men who wade in rivers and capture the 
leeches which cling to their legs. 

Once London’ hospitals used 50,000 leeches a 
week, Then science advanced, and leeches went 
out of favour. 

But it has been found that the old cure-all is 
efficacious in certain cases. 

Application of a leech is a sure cure for certain 
types of optic inflammation. 

leech costs fourpence. 


D. JoneEs. 


? YARNELLS * (clxxxviii. 126, 174).—Mr. 

PERCY WHICHELO seems to have found 
a clue in suggesting that this may be an old 
Worcestershire surname. The English Place- 
Name Society’s volume for that county has 
a “ Yarnold Lane and farm” near Broms- 
grove, which may possibly have been Erne- 
hall in 1475. In a list of field-names, for 
which the localities are not given, is an 
Ernaldescroft recorded in 1299. The origin 
of this was the personal name Earnweald. 
This explanation is not put forward for 
““Yarnold Lane,” presumably on account of 
the absence of a possessive s. Bardsley’s 
‘Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames’ 
explains “ Yarnold, Yarnall” as (son of) 
Arnold; and Arnold, probably, represents 
the Anglo-Saxon Earnweald. Bardsley cites 
a “ Ric. fil. Yarnord ” (sic) in Salop in 1273, 
and “ Yarnould”” etc. in later centuries. In 
some of the future volumes of the Place- 
Name Society it may be possible to trace 
the name to Ferry Hinksey on the Oxford- 
shire border of Berkshire. In the meantime 
the Victoria History of Berkshire might be 
consulted by those who are in a position to 
do so. 

W. W. G. 


ST. GILES’ FAIR (clxxxi. 89).—At this 

reference I asked for the earliest record 
of notice of this annual Oxford festival. 
There was no result, but I have noticed 
recently that at “St. Giles’ Wake” in the 
year 1625 Thomas Cantye used so much bad 
language that he was fined 6s. at the Oxford 
Sessions. This is considerably earlier than 
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any date for the Fair’s existence which has 
previously been made public. It was fur- 
nished by Bodley’s Librarian from the Ses- 
sions Rolls to Mr. (?) R. W. Muncey, 
author of ‘Our Old.English Fairs’ (Shel- 
don), from which the publisher has omitted 
the date; but it appears to be a recent work. 


W. W. G. 


PRINTERS’ TERMS (clxxxvii. 59, 175, 

263).—Under “ Dish” the several Ox- 
ford Dictionaries make no mention of the 
printers’ word “ dist,” but derive the collo- 
quial use of “ dished” “ from the notion of 
being done, and dished,” as food is. So my 
suggestion at the second reference must be 
withdrawn. 

W. W. G. 


LAWN TENNIS (clxxxiv. 87; clxxxv. 57; 

clxxxvili. 172)—In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that “Lawn Tennis” 
was only the sub-title of a ball game invented 
and (I believe) patented by a Major Wing- 
field some years before 1877 under the title 
of “ Sphairistike,”’ or a name something like 
it. I remember the box containing the com- 
ponents gave this word as the main title. To 
ascertain particulars of the date of the 
patent, if any, reference to the library of 
the Patent Office would probably enable 
something definite to be elicited. I played 
the game before it was popularly known as 
lawn tennis. 

G. W. YOUNGER. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN  (clxxxviii. 

173).—Popes, pops or poops are, or 
were, Dorset names for the bullfinch. Fifty 
years ago in East Somerset bullfinches were 
“hoops ”; at that time lapwings were called 
“ peewits,” as they are to-day in parts of 
adjacent counties, never hoops. 


E. W. SWANTON. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


UITTENDEN (clxxxviii. 148)—Quitten- 
den is assuredly a rare surname. I fail 

to find it in any collection. The initial Qu 
often represents Wh (as Quittington for 
Whittington, e.g.). Among the many -den 
(“ pasture”) names of Kent, Whittenden 
does not seem to occur. Qu sometimes how- 


ever is the equivalent. of c-; there are many | 
Cornish names in C- which in Brittany have | 





a Qu- counterpart; and medievally the spell. 
ing of cushion is often in qu-. It seems clear 
therefore that the surname Quittenden has 
preserved the pre-Conquest pronunciation 
of Chattenden on the Medway opposite 
Chatham. It stands on the chalk, and re- 
mains of Palaeolithic, Bronze Age, and early 
British settlements have been found in the 
vicinity (G. F. Jessup: Kent). 

The first syllable of the word represents 
Brit. Két, O.W. coet, W. coed “ wood.” 
The “ wood pasture” was fairly certainly 
one for swine among the beech-trees which 
then clothed the summit of the Downs and 
gave beech-mast for the swine. 

The word in its present form gives the 
thousand year old name for the “ wood- 
pasture” which the thirteenth century Nor- 
manised into Chattenden. 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


BATON WITH CREST (clxxxviii. 125)— 
The crest of a dove holding in its mouth 
an olive branch proper, is that of the Hodg- 
son family of Northumberland, Durham and 
Essex. The baton is probably one belonging 
to William Nicholson Hodgson, Esq., of 
Newby Grange, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumb., 
J.P., D.L., and High Sheriff of Cumberland 
in 1863. He was M.P. for Carlisle 1847-8, 
1857-9, and 1865-8, and for East Cumber- 
land 1868-76. Further details given in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (1837), p. 1,127. 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


BERET (clxxxvii. 57).—The biretta and the 

college cap are but variants of the beret. 
It is difficult to know exactly what your 
correspondent saw. If a skull-cap—the per- 
fectly plain beret—that has been commonly 
used for many generations. I remember 
Canon V. S. S. Coles using it regularly in 
1889. The round and the square college 
caps are in fact the same. The cardboarded 
“mortar board” is, of course, a mere 
modern monstrosity. 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


LEVY DEW (clxxxviii. 104).— Levy” 

(sometimes “ Leauy”) is the old Eng- 
lish form of “leafy.” In 1552 Hulock used 
“Leaffy or ful of leaues.” Tennysons 
Poems, 1833, quotes: 


I heard the nightingale, in leavy woods, 
Call to its mate... 
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In 1893, Norman Gale, Rugby poet, in 
Country Muse, 2nd Ser., p. 101, describes 
“Leafy Warwickshire.” 

In 1895 George Morley published at 
Derby his ‘ Sketches of Leafy Warwick- 
shire.’ 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


GHADES OF COLOUR (clxxxviii. 167).— 
Dr. C. Willett Cunnington in his ‘ Eng- 
lish Women’s Clothing in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ gives in an appendix a list of obso- 
lete colour names. These are of course only 
nineteenth century names. 


RICHARD CROOKE. 


THISTLEWORTH (clxxxviii. 168).—Wal- 
ford’s ‘Greater London,’ i, 44, states 
that this form of spelling Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, was in vogue in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and was used by Pope. 
On p. 60 of the same volume Evelyn’s 
visit in 1648 is mentioned. 
F. ALGAR. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY 

(clxxxviii. 59, 127, 161, 169, 194).— 
Daniel O’Connell’s heart was carried to 
Rome and buried in St. Agatha’s; and his 
body rests in the Clasnevin Cemetery, Dub- 
lin, where in 1841 he had been Lord Mayor. 
By profession he was a barrister. 


WADIMAR. 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND SYSTEMS 

(clxxxviii. 37)—John Robert Gregg’s 
‘The Story of Shorthand,’ yields a consider- 
able amount of applicable material. Two 
early American figures belonging in this list 
are; Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), the 
New England divine who wrote of theology 
not only with intellectualism but with fer- 
vour, and Samuel Sewall. (1652-1730), 
colonial magistrate, whose Diary has become 
a standard source book for historians of the 
colonial period. It is, I think, of interest to 
note that so far as is known, the first woman 
shorthand writer in America was Martha 
Winthrop, daughter-in-law of the first gov- 
enor of the Massachusetts colony and wife 
of the governor of the Connecticut colony, 
who in 1633 wrote her husband a series of 
letters in shorthand. 


: A. B. 
(‘American N. and Q.’, Feb. 1945.) 
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The Western Island, or the Great Blasket. 
Robin Flower. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1944. 7s. 6d.) 


TRANGE it is that as our smaller islands 
become less isolated their populations 
correspondingly dwindle. Yet this holds 
good with few exceptions, from St. Kilda 
among its grey northern seas down to the 
Great Blasket, a shallow-turfed strip of 
Devonian rock four miles long by half-a- 
mile wide, the nearest land to which on its 
east side is the coast of Kerry and on its 
west side St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

For those who cannot conveniently visit 
them the Blaskets, even more than the Arran 
Isles, have been described worthily, and not 
by ordinary bookmaking tourists. They 
have found four interpreters gifted with a 
sympathetic understanding which, naturally, 
is deepest and least conscious in the two 
who belong to the community. The four are 
John Synge, Tomas 6 Crohan (here called 
6 Crithin, doubtless for some good reason), 
Peig Sayers, and now Robin Flower. Dr. 
Flower stayed on the only inhabited mem- 
ber of the group for the first time in 1910, 
following Synge and an eminent visitor 
from Oslo, Professor Marstrander. The 
Norwegian scholar abstained from giving us 
his impressions of the islanders, but it is 
said that he stamped his own personality 
on their memories in a way that did not 
cccur to Synge and Dr. Flower; namely, by 
pole-jumping over the roofs of their cabins. 

Dr. Flower, during his several sojourns in 
the house of the King of the island, was 
able to gather from him and some of his 
150 subjects (now fewer), many fine stories 
of different kinds; and their tellers live 
before us in the re-telling. One anecdote 
localises the Secret of the Heather Ale thus 
far south of its native Galloway, and some 
of the others are almost as widely diffused. 
A much more uncommon one was related 
by Peig Sayers as a fact about her own 
father when a young man at home on the 
neighbouring mainland. In return for. his 
hospitality a “ wise woman” scattered some- 
thing from her pocket into a bowl of steam- 
ing water, muttering a charm the while, and 
told him to look into the brew. In a few 
moments he saw the girl he afterwards mar- 
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ried, then unknown to him, come in and 
stand before the fire, so that her face and 
figure were quite distinct; then she walked 
slowly out of the room. 

The book is far from consisting wholly of 
stories and scenery. There are vivid glimpses 
of Blasket history, social life and striking 
personalities, all bright on the page. And 
there is more. From his recollections, and 
from his lyrical prose full of the light and 
colour of West Irish seas and skies, Dr. 
Flower has distilled half-a-dozen loose-tex- 
tured poems which he has dropped in appro- 
priately between chapter and chapter. The 
transitions come easily, for the verse is not 
remote from the prose in rhythm and phras- 
ing. Its fluid cadences will fall the more 
seductively on ears already familiar with 
their author’s sensitive translations of Irish 
poetry. Four charming pen-drawings by 
Ida M. Flower are souvenirs of 1911 and of 
the older dwellings which had not then been 
superseded by the misplaced activities of 
the “ Congested Board.” 

A little fault-finding is considered indis- 
pensible in the best book-notices, but here it 
is difficult to point an accusing finger. We 
may remark, however, with regard to the 
name “ Blasket,” that even though “ Bras- 
ker,” said to be Danish for a sharp reef, 
appears on an old Italian chart of the coast 
(p. 26), consideration is due also (possibly 
it has been given), to a Gaelic word blosc, 
“a loud noise,” and its derivative bloscadh 
or blascadh for a bursting sound as of gusts 
of wind or the explosions of waves against 
a cliff. And need there be any “ mystery ” 
in the nickname “Caisht”? (p. 132). It 
should simply mean craft, subtlety. Not 
Slea Head (p. 23), but, after the Blaskets 
themselves, Dunmore Head is the most wes- 
terly point of Ireland—also of, inhabited 
Europe, Iceland excepted. On p. 21 “sul- 
lenly ” should perhaps read “ suddenly.” 

Dr. Flower passes on to his readers much 
of the spiritual refreshment he absorbed 
from the simple, passionate, slowly perish- 
ing soul of this tiny survival from a bygone 
Munster, as well as his keen delight in the 
summertime beauty of its last refuge; and 
the outward appearance of the volume har- 
monises satisfyingly with its delightful con- 





tents. So in every way this is a darlin’ book. 
a (And we are glad to hear that it 
as. 


Sir Max Beebohm: Bibliographical Notes. 
By A. E. Gallatin. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 42s.) 


I? is impossible to be lukewarm about Max 

Beerbohm or to approach his works 
with a moderate literary appetite. Those 
who have the taste for him eagerly consume 
every crumb and then come back for move. 
While they wait for another book for him 
—the waiting is overlong—this bibliographi- 
cal volume will serve to remind them plea- 
santly of past delights drawn from his prose 
and pictures; and it will also arouse both 
anticipation and tantalization when they gee 
that nearly thirty of Mr. Gallatin’s hundred 
pages are required to list ‘ Uncollected and 
Unpublished writings ’ and ‘ Uncollected and 
Unpublished Caricatures.” With such riches 
lying only just out of legal reach it is remark- 
able to find that the section headed ‘Un- 
authorised Editions’ contains no more than 
three small items, all issued in New York. 
Virtuously clad as we are in the immaculate 
folds of the British Copyright Act, we may 
call these transatlantic. pirates bad but we 
could not call them bold. 

Though the disarming words “ biblio- 
graphical notes” are the operative part of 
the title of the book before us, very little 
written by or about Max seems to be absent 
from Mr. Gallatin’s personal collection, 
upon which the notes are based. The only 
item we fail to discover is the introductory 
letter to Alan Dent's ‘ Preludes and Studies” 
(London: Macmillan, 1942). Among ifs 
exciting surprises are the excellently pro- 
duced collotype plates by Max Beerbohm, 
eight of which are here published for the 
first time, and the lengthy note of “directions 
to the actors” who appeared in the fint 
dramatisation of ‘The Happy Hypocrite, 
performed in London in 1900. Some él 
amusement can be drawn from the entty 
which shows that one American edition of 
*Zuleika Dobson’ was furnished with 
introduction by Francis Hackett—the ait 
ority on the home life of Henry VIII. 
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